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A COMPARISON OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP RORSCHACH TESTS 


Max Hertzman, Ph.D.* 


The practicality of the group Rorschach test as demonstrated by 
Harrower-Erickson (7) has given rise to the need for a variety of comparisons 
between group Rorschach data and the data obtained from individually administer- 
ed Rorschach tests. In the original study of the group Rorschach, Harrower- 
Erickson presented evaluations of various combinations of repeat tests. Some 
subjects were first tested individually and then by the group technique. For 
others the procedure was reversed, while still other groups of subjects were 
given either the individual or the group Rorschach test twice at periods sep- 
erated by a few days. In this manner it was discovered that many of the dif- 
ferences found between records obtained individually and through the group 


procedure were more a function of repetition than of the different methods of 
obtaining the data. 


The repeated test experiment is, of course, an essential step in 
laying « foundation for the understanding of the relation between the group 
Rorschach and the individually obtained Rorschach. The results presented by 
Harrower-Erickson indicated that the two situations were much more similar to 
each other than they were different and that if the individual test was con- 
sidered the more primary measure there were not many instances of distortions 
of the personality picture produced through the use of the group test. 


If the group test is to be used for extensive surveys of adjustment 
and personality organizations, not only should we be familiar with the relation 
between the group and individual Rorschach records of the same individuals for 
the purpose of evaluating the method, but information on the relation between 
individual Rorschach norms and group Rorschach norms obtained through having 
each subject contribute only one record is also essential. When a person is 
taking a Rorschach test for the second time, particularly if the retest follows 
his first test by just a few days, we cannot expect the second test to be un- 
influenced by the first. Harrower-Erickson has found @ number of changes which 
appear to be a function of repetition. They are: 


1. An increase in the number of answers. 

2. A shift from the larger to the smaller perceptual units. 

3. A change in F percent (occurring in about 30% of 110 subjects). 
4. A change in MAC ratio (also in about 80% of the subjects}. 


Of course these changes do not occur in all subjects (as is shown by 
some of the figures quoted above), but they do occur with sufficient frequency 
to be significant factors in affecting norms. On the other hand, we do not 
know to what degree the similarities that do appear have been produced through 
the effectiveness of the impressions obtained when the subject was tested for 
the first time. 


This situation calls for evaluations of date obtained from equivalent 
groups of subjects, some tested by one method and some by the other, as another 
necessary facet in the understanding of the relationship between the results 
obtained from the individual and the group Rorschach procedures. Such a com- 
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parison is undertaken in the present study. The similarities and differences 
obtained here are, of course, not only a function of the two different test 
situations but also of the type of subjects studied. . Still further understand- 
ing can be promoted by varying the kind of subjects employed. 


There are several kinds of evaluations that can be made of the re- 
sults obtained through the use of the two procedures. But all would have the 
same basic aim of determining the degree to which the group Rerschach is a 
satisfactory diagnostic instrument and how its sensitivity compares with the 
individual Rerschach. In the present study the emphasis is upon a comparison 
of the various quantitative features of the Rorschach records. These features 
are the basis of the bulk of the "signs" used in the various sign approaches 
to diagnosis and analysis. A number of specific problems related to finding 
the reasons for differences between the two tests (when they occurred) emerged 


as the study progressed. The various problems dealt with in this study may, 
therefore, be enumerated as follows: 


To evaluate the similarities and differences between the two 
tests in the various Rorschach factors. 

To study the distribution of varioud Rorschach signs in the 
two tests. 

To evaluate the effect of the results obtained in dealing with 
the first two problems on the utility of the group Rorschach 
test. 

To make some evaluation of the influence of the scoring limi- 
tations imposed on the group Rorschach test on some of the 
differences obtained between the two tests. 

To see to what extent some of the results can be accounted for 
in terms of common modes of perception. 

To indicate some of the differences in the perception of the 
two situations which affect the results. 


These problems cannot be dealt with in evaluating the results in as 
discrete a fashion as they have heen enumerated here, but the enumeration can 


serve the purpose of indicating the basic reference points employed in this 
study. 


Subjects: 


The subjects employed were 200 male students of the College of the 
City of New York. One hundred were given the individual Rorschach test and 


one hundred the group test. In Table I the factors with respect to which the 
two groups are equated are presented. No attempt at equating for intslli- 
gence was made. It would be extremely unlikely, however, that such large 
groups selected from the highly homogeneous population which is to be found 


at the City College would differ substantially from each other with respect 
- to intelligence. 


Both the mean age and the variability of the age are virtually the 
same for the two groups. Both groups are represented substantially by first 
American born generation. While at least ninety percent of the subjects in 
each group is American born, the majority of their parents are foreign born. 
This homogeneity goes still farther. Over eighty percent of the subjects 
from ‘each group were born and lived most or ell of their lives in New York 
City, while the bulk of the foreign born parents originated from three 
countries: Russia and what were formerly Poland and Austria. 
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TABLE I 


EQUATION OF THE TWO GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 





The Beckman 
Eighty percent of the 


Equivalence in socio-economic background is also indicated by the 
distribution of the occupations of the fathers of the subjects. 
scale (1) was used to obtain the break-down presented. 
occupations fall into the two middle groups, with very few individuals to be 
found in the unskilled, semi-skilled or professional occupations. 









SUBIECTS 
INDIVIDUAL TEST 


GROUP TEST 








Average Age 








































Group l. 
Group 2. 
Group 3. 


Group 4. 


Group 5. 





Standard Deviation of Age 
Birthplace of Father 
a. All foreign 79 
b. Russia, Poland, Austria 64 
c. United States 


Birthplace of Mother 


Birthplace of Father and Mother 


Languages Spoken at Home 






21 


a. All foreign : 71 
b. Russia, Poland, Austria 60 
c. United States 28 


19 yrs. 5 mos. 


19 yrs. 4 mos. 
















16.2 mos. 





15.9 mos. 


76 
66 
24 









74 
64 
26 





a. Both foreign 64 
b. One parent foreign, one U.S.A. 23 
c. Both U.S.A. 14 


6. Birthplace of Subject 


a. New York City 83 
b. Other parts of U.S.A. 7 
c. Foreign 10 


a. Only English 32 
b. Some language in addition to 
English 68 


8. Socio-Economic background (Beckman scale) 


Unskilled Manual Occupations 0 
Semi-skilled Occupations 6 


(a. 
(b. 


(a. 
(b. 
(c. 


(a. 
(b. 
(c. 


37 
Skilled Manual Occupations 
Skilled White Collar 

43 
Sub-professional Occupations 
Business Occupations 
Minor Engineering Occupations 

14 
Professional (Linguistic ) 
Professional (Scientific ) 
Managerial & Executive 
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Administration of the tests: 





The individual test was administered in the usual fashion, the perform- 
ance on the ten cards being followed by an inquiry along the lines indicated by 
Klopfer (10). 


The procedure of administering the group test was the same as that 
employed by Harrower-Erickson (5). The test was administered to six groups vary- 
ing in size from 14 to 20. Each slide was exposed for three minutes. Slight 
changes in directions were given as a function of spontaneous questions asked by 
the members of the different groups. As has been indicated by Harrower-Erickson, 
such flexibility is necessary and can be exercised without impairing the test. 


The modified inquiry, however, differed in some respects from the one 
used by Harrower-Erickson. After the performance proper, the subjects were in- 
structed to circle and number the areas they had used for their responses as 
well as to number their written answers to correspond to the appropriate circled 
areas, as in the original group Rorschach experiment (5). In the original exper- 
iment the subjects were further instructed to place the number of their answers 
under columns found on the inside flap of the test booklet, headed, "Shape", 
"Color", "Movement", and “Texture”, in that order. The instructions for this 
part of the procedure were carefully given, there being no implication that any 
or all of these columns need be used or that there was any particular advantage 
to using one column over another. The instructions merely indicated that shape, 
color, movement and texture could be factors involved in what the individual saw 
in the slides and if and when they were present he should indicate that fact. 


This aspect of the inquiry was not used in our study. We do not know 
what is the best form of inquiry for the group Rorschach. It is very possible 
that the optimal form of the inquiry might be different for different groups of 
subjects, rather than there being one form that would be best suited for all 
kinds of subjects. We were influenced, partially by a fear that this form of 
inquiry might be too suggestive for our subjects and partially because of the 
need for experimenting with inquiries, to modify our own inquiry still further, 
The words "shape", "color", “movement” and “texture” did not appear on our book- 
lets, nor were they mentioned in explaining what was wanted. Instead directions 
like the following were given to each of our groups. “We would like to know as 
much as possible about the factors which influenced what you saw in these 
Slides. After you have circled your responses we would like you to write on 
the inner flap what it was about the slide which gave you the impression you 
got. Or, if you want to explain your concept more fully, tell us more about 
it. We must have as complete information as possible to score this test prop- 
erly and we would therefore be interested in your elaborating on the responses 
which you described in one or two words.” 


Scoring problems in the group test‘ 


We found the situation to be the same as indicated by Harrower- 
Brickson (5). Some subjects were frequently surprisingly elaborate in their 
descriptions, offering virtually no scoring difficulties at all. On the other 
hand, there were some subjects whose terse remarks, unelaborated in the inquiry, 
made the scoring problem an exceedingly difficult one. We do not think that 
supplying these subjects with opportunities for checking “shape”, “color”, etc., 
would have improved the situation, with the possible exception of those instanc- 
es in which a checked determinant corresponded with previously obtained know- 
ledge about the frequency with which that determinant is used for the response 
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in question. Thus, lacking other information, a check under movement for a 
response to the animals in card VIII would be scored as an animal movement with 


the probability that there was an error in scoring it that way being very smiil. 


On the other hand, less popular areas and determinants could not bs scored with 
such certainty just on the basis of being listed under a determinant heedirg. 
Undoubtedly the check system would be of optimal value in dealing with records 
which while not presenting elaborated responses in all instances did so with 
sufficient frequency to furnish an internal basis for evaluating the unelabor- 
ated responses in which checks under determinant headings were employed. 


In most cases our scoring was based solely on what the subject wrote 
down. Perhaps the only general exceptions were to rug and animal skin re- 
sponses to cards IV and VI in which the shading element was incorporated in 
the scoring even if it were not specifically indicated. This undoubtedly led 
to some error, but the response was given so frequently without specific men- 
tion of texture that failure to score the texture response would have given 
rise to an even greater error. On the other hand, even such popular responses 
as the animals in card VIII were not scored as animal movement unless there 
were specific indications of movement given by the subject. 


The various kinds of movement responses offered no particular dif- 
ficulties, color form and vista responses were easily identified. Greater 
difficulty was experienced with the form color responses and the Fc responses. 


Comparisons between the distribution of locations and determinants in the two 
tests+: 











The means and standard deviations and the evaluation of the differen- 


ces between corresponding means for the number of responses, the locations and 
the determinants are presented in Table 2. 


An immediately complicating factor in the evaluation of these results 


is the great difference in the number of responses given in the two situations. 
While the mean of 38.4 responses obtained for the individual Rorschach ‘test 
corresponds to the level reported on other college groups (14), the mean of 


25.1 responses on the group Rorschach is low. This particular finding may very 


well be specific to the group studied®. We would certainly not infer from 
these data that the group Rorschach test would usually produce fewer responses 


1. I wish to express my gratitude to Leonard Greenberg, Robert Levine and Roy 
Schafer for their invaluable aid with the statistics of this paper and to 
the National Youth Administration for making their services possible. 


2. Munroe (13) reports that in comparing the individual and group Rorschach 
on samples of Sarah Lawrence College women, totalling over 100 subjects in 
each group, the results with respect to the number: of responses are the 
reverse of those reported here. In the individual test the median number 
of responses was low, in the group test the median number was much higher. 
These findings point to the likelihood of attitudinal factors being very 
important in determining the total number of responses and thus indirectly 


the number of responses involving the various determinants. It is not pos- 


sible in this paper to determine what these attitudinal factors are. This 
is in itself a problem for research. 
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TABLE II 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIOUS RORSCHACH FACTORS IN THE TWO TESTS 











Factor Individual Group 
Mean Mean _q- Difference D/t ph 

R 38.4 18.1 25.1 9.5 13.3 6.5 
W 8.3 4.7 8.4 3.2 Py | x 
D 20.4 9.8 12.4 5.8 8.0 6.8 
d 2.8 2.9 * in 1.6 4.8 
Dd 6.2 6.1 3.0 &9 3.2 4.6 
S 8 1.4 05 3.3 od 1.7 
wy, 25.9 15.3 38.1 15.9 12.2 565 
DZ 52.8 10.7 46.8 12.1 6.0 3.7 
ag 6.6 4.5 5.2 4.8 1.4 2.1 
Dad, 14.7 11.4 9.8 7.9 4.9 3.5 
st 8 43 1.7 3.2 sf 74 
M 3.9 3.4 3.3 2.0 6 1.5 
FM 5.8 2.9 3.0 2.0 2.8 8.2 
m ue -RS . oa | .9 4.3 
k 8 1.3 ok 3 of 5.4 
K 6 9 2 24 .4 4.0 
FK 1.0 1.8 5 8 5 2.5 
F 17.5 10.3 13.6 7.0 3.9 3.0 
FY 43.6 12.8 52.9 15.8 9.3 4.6 
Fo 2.3 28.0 .9 9 1.4 6.4 
c 5 8 2 5 .3 3.3 
c! 1.0 1.3 a 6 -8 5.7 
FC 1.9 1.7 i. es .7 3.2 
CF La; a8 ia i 6 2.7 
Cc 3 6 * | 4 a 2.9 
=c 3.18 2.7 1.86 1.6 1.32 4.3 
PF 5.0 1.5 5.5 1.6 5 2.3 
PY, 16.3 9.6 24.8 8.6 8.5 6.6 
AY, 42.8 12.9 44.9 13.3 2.1 | 
8-10% 41.0 9.5 38.6 7.0 2.4 2.0 





then the individual test. We would expect that the mean number of responses 
would correspond more to each other in groups where the average for the individu- 
@l Rorschach is lower than in the present case. A factor which may contribute to 
the difference in this case is the rather large number of responses given in the 
individual test in positions other than the normal ones. It was quite character- 
istic for our subjects in the individual test to feel that two or three responses 
were not enough. This led to turnings which, when used, usually produced still 
more responses. In the individual test the time was unlimited and many of our 
subjects felt they had to give many responses to do well. The time limit in the 
group situation may very well have acted as a brake for some of our subjects. 


On the other hand, the reduced number of responses helps to point up 
the locations and determinants which have priority value in the subjects’ economy 
and thus may clarify some theoretical points. 

















Locations: 


The absolute number of whole responses is virtually identical in the 
two situations, being 8.3 for the individual and 8.4 for the group test. Thus 
the average WZ is greater in the group than in the individual test. We believe 
that the difference is not so mush a function of great differences in the two 
situations as it is a function of the tendency to produce whole responses in- 
itially upon seeing a card. There are of course many individual variations but 
this tendency is very strong, as will be shown in a later analysis oriented to- 


wards perceptual problems. In the individual Rorschach 74% of the whole respons- 


es and in the group test 90% of the whole responses occurred in the first two 
responses to each card. 


While the difference in average W percent between 25.9 and 38.1 is 
thus significant, we believe that the difference is largely a function of the 
differences in the average size of the Rorschach records to be found in the two 
situations and probably partly a function of the less analytical attitude to be 
found in the group situation. Small but significant differences are to be 
found between the D and Dd percents. On the whole the more crude and obvious 
responses are used frequently in the group situation. The critical ratio be- 
tween the incidence of the populars of 2.3 is slightly below a significance of 
one percent. The difference in popular percent is highly significant byt may 
have been brought about largely through the existence of a large proportion of 
popular whole responses. 


Movement : 


One of the most interesting features of these resuits is the differ- 
ence of the patterning of movement responses in the two situations. ‘While part 
of these differences was undoubtedly produced by scoring difficulties, the 
very nature of these difficulties and the manner in-whicth they affected oyr 
scoring is, we think, of significance. 

i 


The difference in everage human movement is small and not statistical- 
ly significant. In other words, despite the smaller number of responses in the 
group situation the absolute number of M's produced is on about the same level 
in the two situations. This would again point to the fundamental and personal 
role that the human movement responses have among the various productions of the 
individual to the Rorschach test. On the other hand, there is a drop in the 
enimal movement responses which might be a function of the relative inadequacy 
of the inquiry in the group situation. However, a situation which is adequate 
to bring out the human movement responses but not adequate to bring out the 
@nimal movement responses fully agein points to the differential clarity with 
whith these movement responses are perceived, 


For movement produced by outside forces, the incidence is greater in 
the individual than in the group Rorschach test. Most of these responses are 
easily identified in the individual situation without inquiry. The difference 
is probably not due to scoring difficulties. The percent of individuals who 
have at least one m is 64 in the individual and 39 in the group @ituation. The 
critical ratio of this difference is 3.6. This-result indicates one smal] &Srea 
of lessened sensitivity of the group Rorschach as compared to the individual. 


Color responses: 


As far as the organization of the color responses is conferned, the 
relationships in the two situatione are identical. The average number of FC 
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responses is slightly higher than the average frequency of CF in both situa- 
tions, while in both cases the pure color responses lag far behind. If the 
frequency of the FC responses is taken as being equal to unity, the relative 
proportions of these responses would be 1.00, .90 and .16 in the individual 
test and 1.00, .92 and .08 in the group test. 





Color form responses are easily identified in the group Rorschach, 
and the paralleling of the FC proportions in the two situations would indicate 
either that the scoring of FC was done with an accuracy close to that afforded 
by the individual Rorschach test or that a greater proportion of FC responses 
is actually to be found in the group test and is missed by the inadequacies of 
the inquiry. The analysis, to be presented later, of specific location areas 
and of the colored cards will indicate that there is a differential response 
to specific areas and cards in this situation but we do not think that these 
differences would materially affect the relation between FC and CF responses. 


There is a decreased output of color responses of all varieties in 
the group Rorschach but this is partially a function of the decreased number 
of responses and particularly a function of the decreased number of responses 
given to card X. One could hardly expect that two sets of norms differing 
rarkedly with respect to the number of responses per subject would be identical 
with respect to the frequencies of the major determinants. A subject does not 
begin by giving movement and color responses and then add, if he has time, the 
responses determined mainly by form. 





On the other hand, the degree to which the absolute level of human 
movement responses holds up as compared to the decrease in color raises a 
definite problem. This differential utilization of these two major determinant 
areas in the group Rorschach might be specific to the kind of subjects employed 
in this study. In the indivicusl data there exists already a somewhat greater 
emphasis on movement than on color. The subjects employed in the group test are 
very much like thoss used in the individual test. Movement is favored over 
color in these college students as a whole. With a lower threshold for movement 
responses than for color responses it is possible that the group situation, 
while not getting as deeply to the subject as the individual one does, touches 
off his more readily accessible responses to the same degree as does the indi- 
vidual test. 


The lessened interest in color, manifested in the group situation, 
is also indicated by both the relative frequency of responses made to the last 
three cards and the average absolute number of responses given to card X. The 
relative number of responses given to the last three cards is less in the 
group situation, the critical ratio of 2.0 between the group and individual data 
indicating that there are 98 chances in 100 that the true difference is greater 
than zero. The average number of responses given to card X in the group situ- 
ation is 3.6, as contrasted to an average of 7.5 for the individual data, The 
critical ratio of 5.5 indicates a very great likelihood of a true difference. 
In the individual test 19 percent of the total responses are made to card X, 
whereas in the group test only 14% of the total number of responses are made to 
that card. 


Shading responses: 





The largest discrepancies between the two tests, with the possible 
exception of the animal movement responses, is to be found among some of the 
shading responses. Some of these differences are probably due to the inade-+ 
quacy of the inquiry and some are likely a function of the differential char- 

















acter of the two situations. 


The highest critical ratio is to be found between the means of the Fe 
responses. This may be largely a function of the inquiry. In some preliminary 
work, using the checking system, we found a strong tendency for almost indis- 
criminate checking of texture on the part of some of our subjects. Upon inter- 
viewing them it was found that they generally employed the texture concept to 
differentiate the boundary between areas but very few elaborated their written 
responses to indicate this. It is our general impression that the Fc responses 
are the ones for which positive evidence is most lacking in the group situation. 
With respect to the number of subjects having at least one Fc response, the dif- 
ference is not as great as the differences of the means might indicate, as 62 
percent of the subjects in the group and 89 percent of the subjects in'the in- 
dividual situation have at least one Fo response. These figures may be too high 
for both groups. In the individual test, there is probably a tendency to press 
hard for shading in the inquiry in those records where there seems to be an 
absence of shading. This probably produces a number of shading responses which 
were of liminal value at best and increases the percent of individuals who have 
at least one shading response. Such responses are undoubtedly lost in the group 
situation. On the other hand, some of our scoring of rugs and animal skins in 
cards IV and VI as shading responses may be in error. 


The order of differences obtained for the k, K and FK responses is 
probably produced less by scoring difficulties than by situational differences. 
The largest critical ratios are to be found for the differences in k and K, both 
for means and for the incidence of individuals who have at least one of these 
responses. The k responses, while occurring in the group situation, are prob- 
ably most facilitated in situations where the individual can examine the cards 
more closely. The general diffusive nature of card VII, which is so productive 
of K responses, seems to be lost to a considerable extent in the group situation 
in the opinion of a number of Rorschach workers queried on this problem. The 
number of individuals having FK responses, however, does not vary greatly in the 
two situations, 45 percent in the individual test and 34 percent in the group 
. test having at least one FK response. The group situation is not likely to 

stand in the way of depth perception and perspective responses. 


Form responses: 





The mean number of form responses is significantly greater in the group 
than in the individual set-up. We think that this is largely due to scoring 
differences and, in this erea, largely due to the discrepancies found in the 
animal movement responses. Animal movement is the most popular determinant in 
the individual test and a close runner-up to human movement in the group test. 

If different methods of inquiry would have raised the average number of FM 
responses by 2 (the resultant average would still be below that of the individu- 


al average), the mean F percent would not differ very markedly in the two 
situations. 


Relative proportions of determinants to be found in individual and group tests: 











Because the two tests did differ so markedly from each other with re- 
spect to the number of responses 4 general survey of the relative frequency of 
each determinant might be of interest. The necessary date are presented in 
Table 3. From the point of view of relative proportions the corresponding fre- 
quencies are not very much out of line with each other. The only significant 
differences are between F percent with a critical ratio of 5.3 and total shading 
with a critical ratio of 2.7. The order of frequencies in the thirteen determ- 
inants employed are also very similar to each other in the two situations. The 
rank difference correlation is .96. From this total point of view the two situ- 
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ations are not markedly different from each other. From the point of view of 


individual analysis, of course, many of the small differences may nevertheless 
loom large in importance. 


TABLE III 


RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF THE DETERMINANTS 





No Responses No Responses % Responses 7% Responses D D&D 
Determinant Individual Group Individual Group 

















M 394 ; 333 10.3 13.3 3.0 1.2 
FM 581 298 15.1 11.9 3.2 1.3 
m 153 61 4.0 2.4 1.6 7 
k 81 14 2.1 06 1.5 06 
K 61 16 1.6 06 1.0 4 
FK 99 §1 2.6 2.0 6 03 
F 1691 1356 44.1 54.1 10.0 5.3 
Fe 232 93 6.1 3.7 2.4 9 
Cc 49 22 1.3 9 4 2 
c’ 98 2.6 1.0 1.6 06 
FC 193 120 §.0 4.8 2 ol 
CF 170 107 4.4 4.3 oh. ' 506 
Cc 34 13 9 25 .4 2 





Total Responses 








Movement 1128 692 29.4 2 


7.6 1.8 12.1 
Shading 522 196 13.6 7.8 6.8 2.7 
Color 397 240 10.4 9.6 8 3 





Comparison of the incidence of various "signs" of adjustment in the individuel 
and the group tests: 











The development of the group Rorschach test was given impetus by the 
need for an adequate personality test which could be used on a mass basis. For 
this purpose its projected practical application at present is as a screening 
test to be used for classifying individuals into broad categories. In many in- 
stances it is, of course, possible to employ group Rorschach protocols for more 
intensive analysis. In the rougher screening procedure @ good deal of reliance 
would have to be placed on the various Rorschach signs of adjustment or maladjust- 
ment. Consequently, a study of the way in which the two tests shape up with 
respect to the variety of signs that have bedn designated is @f significance. A 
further advantage of the sign systems for quick anatysis is that the bulk of 

them lean heavily on quantitative discriminations. This may lead to considerable 
distortion in individual cases but it is nevertheless a necessary technique in 
dealing with large numbers of individuals. Their applicability in broad surveys 
has been aptly demonstrated by Hallowell (4) in dealing with the problem of 
acculturation. Using 23 Rorschach signs of adjustment he found substantiation 

of his general impressions, obtained from field investigation, that the more 
acculturated group of Indians he was studying contained greater proportions of 
both the most adjusted individuals and the most maladjusted individuals than 

were to be found in the less acculturated group. 


In the present investigation a variety of different signs culled from 
the “neurotic” signs designated by Miele and Harrower-Erickson(11), signs used 
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by Munroe in the development of the inspection technique(12), and “adjustment” 
signs designated by Davidson(3) have been used. In addition a number of critical 
points in some of the distributions of Rorschach factors not included by these 
investigators have_been studied. The evaluation of color and shading shock is 
not presented here~. 





In presenting the results of the sign analysis in Table IV, we thought 
that it would be preferable to organize the material functionally rather than in 
accordance with the source of the sign dealt with. Using the dichotomy of adjust- 
ment and maladjustment as the point of departure, the data are divided under (a) 
differences indicating more adjustment when the individual Rorschach is used, (b) 
differences indicating more adjustment when the group test is used and (c) no 
differences between the two situations. For convenience we have taken a critical 
ratio of 2 as the boundary line of the neutral zone. In other words, differences 
whose critical ratios are below 2 are taken to mean that there is no substantial 
difference in the two test situations. The greater this zone, the greater is the 
comparability of the tests for a sign approach. Among the "significant" differ- 
ences not too much weight should be placed on those with critical ratios below 3. 
There are 7 signs in "favor" of the individual test, 5 in "favor" of the group 
test, 5 signs of less significance in “favor" of the group test and 10 signs, 
among which are some of the more significant ones, in the neutral zone. 



















If we examine the neutral zone first, we find that the two groups are 
not differentiated from each other with respect to various significant movement 
and color signs. On the movement side, we find equivalence with respect to the 
frequency of individuals who have zero or one human movement response, and with 
respect to the relative frequency of three or more human movement responses. On 
the color side, the two groups are not differentiated with respect to the number 
of individuals who give no color response at all, the number who give no form 
color responses and the number who have a “favorable” color balance. Neither are 
the two tests reliably differentiated with respect to our over-all estimates of 
shading and color shock. 


In addition, no significant differences are to be found between the rel- 
ative incidence of refusals, optimal w/M balance, minimum number of popular re- 
sponses, animal percent equal to or more than 50, and large overstressing of W 
responses. 















The individual test produces more “adjustment” signs (or fewer "malad- 
justment" signs) for low number of responses, F percent, the percent of responses 
made to the last three cards, and the presence of at least two shading responses 

of Fe and/or FK variety. Perhaps the most important differentiating signs are in 
the color area. There is a significant difference for FC equal to zero or one and 
for theZC equal to 2 or more. 


For the most part the maladjustment signs which appear less frequently 
in the group test and the adjustment signs whifh appear more frequently are not 
critical ones. In a college group of the age sampled here FM greater than M 
can hardly be considered @ sign of maladjustment(9). Harrower-Erickson(6 ) 

has indicated that FM/M greater than 2 is a more reliable indicator. Hertzman 


l. Estimates of shading and color shock were of course made for each of the 200 
records in this study. But we feel that the problem of the comparison of color 
and shading shock in the individual and group situations requires a much more 
careful comparison than can be presented at this moment. We are much more con- 
cerned with the nature of the various disturbances and indices that are labelled 
color or shading shock than with the labelling process itself. The work of 
Brosin and Fromm(2) not only helped clarify the problem but in many ways indi- 
cated its complexity. We hope to present at some later date an analysis of the 
relationship between the kinds of disturbances produced by color and shading that 
are found in the two test situations and their relation to each other. 
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and Kay (8) have found that the latter sign differentiated groups of individuals 
of different levels of adjustment while the sign FM greater than M did not. 




















Pure color responses, while occurring with differential frequency in 
the group and individual tests, do not occur with sufficient frequency to in- 
fluence a total sign picture greatly. A similar situation exists with respect 
to the WZ being less than 15. The influence of m and k+K can be better under- 
stood in terms of patterns than as signs(8). 


As far as the sign approach is concerned, this analysis shows that 
the group Rorschach test compares favorably with the individual test. With a 
Slight change in some of the critical points used and the elimination of doubt- 
ful signs, the material obtained from the two sets of data would come very close 
to each other. Because of the general lowering of the response level and the 
color level found in our data we would eliminate the number of responses as a 
Sign, change the form color sign to the absence of any FC response*, and lower 
the criterion.for an acceptable sum.of color. The F percent equal to or great- 
er than 50 and the sign FM/M greater than 2 would still stand out as major 
Signs differentiating the two sets of data. 


TABLE IV 
EVALUATION OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RELATIVE FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS 
RORSCHACH "SIGNS" IN THE INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP TEST 
































"Signs" MORB PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS 

"FAVORABLE" TO HAVING EACH SIGN 

INDIVIDUAL TEST % Individual { Group D D/aD 
1. Rs 25 23 66 43 6.7 
2. Fo $ 1 42 70 28 4.1 
3 RS 20 15 39 24 3.9 
4. FK + Fo 2 2 62 38 24 3.5 
5. FZ % 50 33 56 23 3.3 
6.20 2 2.0 66 45 21 3.0 
7. 8-10% 2 40 54 36 18 2.6 


"SIGNS" MORE "FAVORABLE" 
TO GRCUP TEST 





















8. k+K)O 65 25 40 6.2 
9, FM) M 70 40 30 4.5 
10. FM/M ? 2 34 11 - 23 4.1 
ll. WZ<%15 24 6 18 3.8 
12. m?> 0 64 39 25 3.6 
(DIFFERENCES OF LESS SIGNIFICANCE) 

13. No pure | aid 75 89 14 2.6 
14. Da + S £ 10% 43 59 16 2.3 
15. Me O 11 3 5 2.2 
16.W? 5 72 84 12 2.1 
17. 5C>Fo +0 +C! 42 56 14 2.0 
NEUTRAL "SIGNS" 

i8. AZ % 50 30 40 10 1.5 
19 Fe O 27 36 9 1.4 
20.£C « 0 12 19 7 1.4 
ee Ss a 82 89 7 1.5 
22. WL > 50 11 18 7 1.4 
23. Refusals 8 3 5 1.2 
24.M$ 1 21 16 5 .9 
25. W/M between 1.5-3.0 33 36 3 4 
26. FO.2 CF +C 45 46 1 ol 
27. M % 3 61 61 ) 0 
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Modes of perceptual reactions to the individusal and group tests: 








As indicated in various. parts of this report, some of the differences 
obtained between the two tests are a function of differences in the accuracy of 
scoring, which itself is a direct function of the limitations of the inquiry in 
the group set-up. Some of the differences, however, must be due to the fact 
that the two situations present different field conditions and, therefore, bring 
about somewhat different behavior. We cannot treat this problem exhaustively 
but we hope to illuminate some of the striking similarities as well as some of 
the striking discrepancies between several of the norms of the two tests by a 
more careful investigation of the conditions influencing various responses. 

For this purpose we are investigating the whole and the movement responses, 
whose absolute level was about the same in the two tests, and the animal move- 
ment and color responses, whose absolute level was lower in the group than in 
the individual test. 


Analysis of the whole responses: 





The equivalence in absolute number of whole responses in the two sit- 
uations despite the difference in total number of responses suggested the like- 
lihood that the bulk of whole responses are given before other responses are 
made to the cards. In Table V, an analysis of the relative frequency with which 
whole responses are given in different ordinal positions of the response sequence 
is presented. In both situations more than half of the whole responses made to 
the Rorschach cards are first responses to a card. The first two positions are 
the locus for three-quarters of the whole responses in the individual test and 
nine-tenths of these responses in the group test. The tendency to utilize 
wholes initially is very great in both situations, but even greater in the group 
than in the individual set-up. This difference may be due in part to whole 
impressions being obteined more readily when the blots are at a distance from 
the subject. 


TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLE RESPONSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR ORDINAL POSITION 
IN THE RESPONSE SEQUENCE 














No Responses No Responses 7% Responses % Responses D DAD 





Position Individual Group Individual Group 
First Response 456 596 55 70 15 6.2 
Second Response 153 171 19 20 1 05 
Third Response 91 57 11 7 4 2.7 
Fourth or later 

Response 128 29 15 3 12 8.0 





Analysis of human movement responsesé 





A similar analysis of the human movement responses, presented in 
Table VI, indicates a very strong tendenty for these responses to appear early 
in the protocols for eaeh card. But the frequency with which the human move- 
ment responses appear as the initial response in the individual test is much 
less as compared with the same tendency for the whole responses. In the group 
situation human movement and whole responses appear as a first response with 
about equivalent frequency. The frequency with which human movement responses 
appear in the first position as compared to other positions is 38 percent in 
the individual situation and 64 percent for the group. This would indicate 
that the total fields involved in the two situations differ from each other in 
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some marked respects. Hither the perceptual field produced by the slides facil- 
itates the immediate perception of human movement or some aspect of the attitude 
developed in the group situation loosens the subject's inh‘ bitions. 


These data would indicate that different end products are seen in the 
initial perceptions of the cards or slides in th» two tess situations. The 
actual factors influercing the differential psrcaption can only be guessed at 
here. To be hardled properly, specific experiments have to be designed to deal 
with these findings. The main function of these findings is tc indicate that 
there are differences in the modes of perceiving in the two situetions. 























Differences are aiso indicated by the relative distribution of the 
human movement responses among the diferent location areas. In the individual 
test, the plurality of human movement responses is to be found in the large normal 
detail areas. About one-third of the M responses are to be found in the whole 
areas. On the other hand, 65 percent of the M's are associated with whole re- 
sponses in the group test and only 28 percent with the large normal details. There 
is a definite reversal of the distribution of M's in one test as contrasted with 
the other. The difference cannot be attributed wholely to a change in the man- 
ner of approach. While the relative number of whole responses is greater in 

the group test than it is in the individual test (the absolute number is the 
same), we find, from Table I that there are still many more large normal detail 
responses given in the group test than there are whole responses. This phenomenon 
in the group test is possibly associated with the ease of seeing popular or 
near-popular responses. The human fiovement responses to the whole of cards II, 
III and VII were given quite readily in the group situation. 





TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN MOVEMENT RESPONSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR 
RELATIVE ORDINAL POSITION IN THE RBHSPONSE SMQUENCE AND IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE VARIOUS LOCATIONS THAT THEY ARE TO BE FOUND IN 

















Position or No Responses No Responses % Responses % Responses D D/aD 
Location Individual Group Individual Group 














First Response 148 212 38 64 26 
Second Response 70 63 18 19 1 23 













Third or Later 

Response 176 65 44 17 27 7.9 
W 142 213 36 65 29 8.1 
D 180 93 46 28 18 0 4.7 
d 19 3 5 1 4 3.1 
Dd §1 19 13 6 7 3.2 
S 2 2 0 








Analysis of some popular animal movement areas: 








To further examine the discrepancy between the frequencies of animal 
movement responses that was found in the two tests some popular animal responses 
were studied. The responses studied were (a) the popular bat or butterfly re- 
sponse to card I, (b) the animals in card II, (c) the bat or butterfly in card V 
and (d) the animals in VIII. Comparisons were made (a) between the frequency 
with which the usual response was made to each area, (b) the frequency with 
which the response was scored as animal movement and (c) the relative frequency 
with which the response was given as an animal movement response in light of the 


- 
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frequency with which the usual response was given. This last measure was ob- 
tained by dividing the number of times the response was given as a movement re- 
sponse by the number of times it was given at ell. 


For the three of these responses which are whole answers the frequency 
in the two test situations is just about the same. No critical ratio of the 
difference is as high as 1. While the animals in card VIII, a large normal 
detail response, are utilized with great frequency in both situations, the fre- 
quency in the individual situation is greater. 


In all cases the animal movement response is given more frequently in 
the individual test, but only in card VIII is the critical ratio of the differ- 
ence greater than three. For the answers in cards I and V the animal movement 
responses of bat or butterfly have rarely been noted for their vigor in the in- 
dividual test. An examination of the inquiries for the animals in oard VIII, 
in the individual test, reveals a fair number of instances where the movement 
given is quite weak and certainly not elicited spontaneously from the subject. 


This again makes us feel that some of the differences in the two tests 
with respect to animal movement is a funetion of the lack of impressiveness of 
some of the animal movement responses. They do not influence the subject to 
make a spontaneous recording indicating a pereeption of movement. 

TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF POPULAR ANIMAL MOVEMENT AREAS IN THE TWO TESTS 








Card Individual (7%) Group (%) D D D/ @9 D 





I. Bat, butterfly, etc. 
a. Total 47 53 
b. No. FM 20 14 
c. FMZ (FM ) 43 26 
Total 


II. Animals 
a. Total 
b. No. FM 


c. PML (_FM_) 


Total 


V. Bat, butterfly, etc. 
a. Total 
b. No. FM 
6. FuZ ( FM) 
Total 


VIII. Animals 
a. Total 
b. FM 

c. FM, (_ Fu) 
Total 












Analysis of the color responses: 





The evaluation of the appearances of color responses in the different 
color cards is to be found in Table VIII. The absolute frequencies as well as 
the relative frequencies are presented. The relative frequencies were calcu- 
lated by dividing the number of color responses of a given category for a given 
card by the total number of color responses given to all five cards. While 
large discrepancies appear, the actual number of such discrepancies are few. 














Despite the lowered number of color responses of all varieties to be 
found in the group test as contrasted to the individual test, we find consider- 
ably more form color responses in card III for the group test than for the in- 
dividual test. When an analysis was made of the most popular color area on 

this card, the center red, the following was found: This area was chosen and 
responded to in a popular fashion far more frequently in the group than in the 
individual test. (The relative frequencies were 58 and 31 percent respectively). 
The difference between the two frequencies was significant. The percent of times 
that this area, once chosen, was responded to as an FC did not differ signif- 
icantly in the two situations. The entire difference was, then, a function of 
the more frequent choice of the popular response in the group situation. In- 
terestingly enough, this area was used more frequently in the individual test 
than in the group test for responses other than the popular ones. These re- 
sponses contributed a great many of the CF responses to this card and were 
largely accountable for the difference in CF for this card in the two test 
situations. In this case a color difference seems to be largely an effect of 
the great extent to which popular and, in general, more simple responses were 
made to the group test. 
























There are slightly more color responses to card IX in the group than 
in the individual test. In fact the total color responses to cards II, III and 
IX are virtually identical in the two test situations, numbering 131 responses 
in the individual and 130 in the group test. The differences are to be found 

to some extent in the reactions to card VIII, but mainly to card X. In card VIII, 
the absolute number of FC responses is virtually identical under the two con- 
ditions, the difference being only in CF+C. This difference is brought about 
largely by the greater use of the lower portion of this card for CF responses 
under individuel conditions. 






But by far the greatest discrepancy is created by the differential 
utilization of card X. Fully 59 percent of all FC responses given in the in- 
dividual situation are given to this card. Forty-five percent, or nearly half, 
of all color interpretations are given to this card in the individual situation 
as contrasted to 23 percent in the group test. As indicated in a previous 
section of this report, we feel that one of the most important factors account- 
ing for this result is the exceedingly greater number of responses made to this 

- card in the individual test. The distribution of the number of responses to 
this card for the individual test spread-eagles that of the group test, as 
almost any set of figures will show. Not only is the mean of the individual 
test more than twice as great as that for the group test, but the spread of the 
individual test is much greater. The standard deviation of the distribution 
for the individual test is 6.2, while it is only 1.6 for the group. Only 12 
percent in the group test gave more than 5 responses to this card, while 64 
percent did so in the individual test. The differential number of responses 
to this card does not account for all of the discrepancy but it is by far the 
major factor. Other factors might be the difficulties in scoring accurately 
because of the limited inquiry and the possibility that the colors as reproduced 

in the slides were not as stimulating for color responses as those on the cards. 
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slides as compared to the Rorschach cards. ) 


TABLE VIII 





(There were some noticeable differences in some of the color qualities of the 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF COLOR RESPONSES IN THE 





0 Ss 





























CF+C, Card II 29 17 14 


| CF+C, Card III 16 5 8 
CF+C, Card VIII 62 31 30 
CF+C, Card IX 32 37 16 
CF+C, Card X 65 30 32 





Total, Card II 43 28 1l 


Total, Card III 36 39 9 
Total, Card VIII 87 55 22 
Total, Card IX 52 63 13 
Total, Card X 179 55 45 





Card and No Responses No Responses % Responses % Responses D D/oD 
Determinant Individual Group _ Individual Group 

FC, Card II 14 ll 7 9 2 6 

FC, Card III 20 34 10 28 18 3.9 

FC, Card VIII 25 24 13 20 7 1.6 

FC, Card IX 20 26 10 22 s . 38 

FC, Card X 114 25 59 21 38 7.3 







14 Oo O 
4 4 1.5 
26 4 8 
31 15 3.0 
25 7 1.3 








12 1 74 
16 7 2.5 
23 1 °3 
26 133.8 
23 22 85.6 










Summary and conclusions: 





equated group of one hundred subjects in the group situation. 


results must be made with extreme caution. 


who were born in Europe. 
A minimum inquiry was employed in the group test. 
Harrower-Erickson(5) was not used. 


were urged to elaborate on their briefer answers}. 
utilized in the individual test. 





used mechanically. 
in determining judgments about the appropriate scoring. 


The present report consists of an analysis of the relation between the 
individual and the group Rorschach, wherein the records of one hundred college 
students taken under individual conditions were compared with the records of an 


knowledge of the relation between the two tests, generalization concerning these 
At least two factors, the subjects 
used and the nature of the inquiry, might make a vital difference in the simil- 
arities and differences obtained in comparing these two test situations. In 

our case, the subjects employed were male college students, averaging a little 
more than nineteen years in age, stemming mainly from a lower middle class back- 
ground, and consisting essentially of individuals born in this country of parents 





The system of re- 
cording responses under determinant headings in the inquiry es introduced by 
Subjects were asked to give more information 
particularly about factors in the slides which influenced their responses, and 
The normal inquiry was 


1. The checking system of Harrower-Erickson, when employed, is of course not 
Rather it is usually employed as supplementary evidence 























With our present 
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Our subjects produced markedly fewer responses in the group test than in 
the individual test. The reverse patterning has heen reported by Munroe(13) on a 
group of college students differing redically from our subjects in sex and socio- 
economic background. Despite the large difference in the number of responses, 4 
number of significant similarities between the two tests were found. 


1. The absolute number of whole answers is virtually identical in the 
two situations. This identity is produced largely by the tendency on the part 
of the subjects to give the bulk of their whole responses in the first two re- 
sponses made to a card. This tendency is stronger in the group test than in the 
individual and is associated with the greater tendency to give popular and simple 
whole responses in the group situation. There is, correspondingly, a decrease in 


the relative frequency with which the normal and rare details are utilized in the 
group test. 


2. The absolute level of human movement responses is not significant- 
ly different in the two situations. An analysis of the association of human 
movement responses with the various location areas indicated that a far greater 
proportion of these responses are to be found in whole responses in the group 
test than in the individual test. This again was taken as an indication of the 
greater primacy of the whole response in the group test. It was felt that the 
nature of the perceptual and attitudinal fields to be found in the two situations 
should be explored more directly. 


3. The proportional relations of the various color responses to each 
other is virtually the same in the two situations. 


Differences between the two tests centered about the form percentage, 
which was higher for the group than for the individual test. This difference 
was shown to be a function of a number of factors. 


1. The absolute number of animal movement responses as well as the 
relative number is much less in the group than in the individual situation. It 
was felt that this reduction was produced primarily by the lesser degree of 
impressiveness that animal movement has for the individual as compared to human 
movement. In a sense, this makes the animal movement responses spontaneously 
recorded by the individual more significant. 


2. The shading responses were reduced both absolutely and relatively 
in the group test. For the Fc variety of responses the difference may have 
been largely a function of the inadequacy of the inquiry that we employed. The 
diminution in k and K responses seems to be due to differences in the perceptual 


situation. The proportion of FK responses is about the same in the two situa- 
tions. 


The relative proportion of color responses to total responses was 
about the same in the two situations. The absolute level was lower in the group 
test. Further analysis helped to clarify these results. 


1. The sums of the absolute number of color responses made to cards 
II, III and IX were identical in the two situations. 


2. The chief discrepancy was produced by differential reactions to 
card X. It was found that (a) more than twice as many responses were made to 
Card X in the individual test than in the group test; 


(vb) Almost fifty percent of the color determinants in the indi- 






















i 


vidual test originate from card X as contrasted to less than twenty-five percent 
in the group test. 


(c) The primary factor accounting for differences in the sum of color 
in the two tests is the enormously increased number of responses given to card 
X. Some color responses may have been lost through inadequate inquiry in the 
group test but that could not have been nearly as important a factor as the 

difference in response level. 





(4) On the other hand, a relatively isolated color area such as the 
center red in card III stood out more in the group situation and was given more 
frequently as an FC response in the group test. 





Because of the projected use of the group Rorschach test as a screen- 
ing test, it is valuable to determine the relative incidence of various Rorschach 
"signs" of adjustment and maladjustment in the two tests. The results found 

here are very promising. 





1. Many important signs do not occur with significantly greater fre- 
quency in one test than in the other. 

















2. Perhaps the only major signs which significantly distinguish the 
two tests are the negative sign, FC equal to zero or one, which is found more 
frequently in the group test, and the sign Fu/M greater than two. The latter 
Sign, because of the greater FM in the individual test, is to be found, as ex- 
pected, more frequently in the individual than in the group test. 


3. For subjects of the kind employed here we would suggest an alter- 
ation of the FC sign to FC equal to zero. In that case, we find that the 
critical ratio between the two tests does not indicate a significant difference. 


4. For our subjects, at any rate, we feel that the number of respons- 
es below a certain minimum cannot be taken as an adequate sign of maladjustment 
in the group test. 


. : 4 erate nnd” . sinha ° at 
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5. Over-all judgments of color and shading shock do not differ mark- 
edly from each other in the two tests. We feel, however, that the problem of 
the relation of color and shading shock in the two situations needs more clar- 
ification. 
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These results indicate rather small differences between the two tests 
when all the factors are considered. The relationship between the two tests 

with respect to a sign approach would indicate the feasibility of the employment 
of the group test for screening purposes. 
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THE VALUE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE SO-CALLED “NEUROTIC SIGNS” 


M. R. Harrower-Erickson, Ph. D. e 


























In a preliminary study, Personality Structure in the Psychonedroses (5) 
nine so-called “neurotic signs” were isolated as characteristic of the Rorschach 
records of 43 neurotic patients, and these same signs looked for in the records 
of a small number of normal, non-clinical control subjects. A significant. dif- 
ference in the incidence of these signs was shown to exist, there being an aver- 
age of 6.5 signs per record in the neurotic group and an average of 1.5 signs 

in the records of that particular group of controls. 


This study was obviously incomplete for several reasons. The group 
of normal subjects was far too small for valid control. It was, moreover, too 
homogeneous 4@ group. There was also the question, as has been raised by Ross (8 ) 
as to whether the 43 neurotic patients were a sufficiently representative clin- 
ical group, or whether in order to isolate certain features clearly there had 
net been some selective principle involved. 


The present study, conducted over a period of two years has attempted 
& more thorough investigation of these signs. The records of 385 control sub- 
jects from various walks of life, age levels, and intelligence have been used. 
Moreover, in order to be sure that no selective principle was involved in the 
choice of neurotic patients 100 consecutive cases were studied. These 100 
patients were referred to the experimenter in the capacity of clinical psy- 
chologist at the Montreal Neurological Institute with some such question as: 
"Are there psychogenic factors involved in this case?” In other words these 
patients had all presented symptoms for which no adequate organic cause had 
been found at the time. A serious question had arisen in the mind of the re- 
ferring physician, therefore, as to whether or not the patient's trouble was 

of neurotic origin. At the time of referring the patient, however, no final 
diagnosis had been made. 

























In some cases no diagnosis was reached for months, even 4 year. 
Rorschach report, therefore, was turned in, the diagnosis on the basis of 
personality made, and the number of neurotic signs recorded before a final 
diagnosis was reached. 


The 






When at the end of two years all diagnoses were available, it was 
found that 26 of these 100 patients had been cleared of the neurotic "stigma", 
for, on further investigation some organic condition had been found; for example, 
@ small neuroma on the arm was found to be responsible for pain which had been 
previously considered as psychogenic. 





Twenty other patients were finally diagnosed as both neurotic and 
somatic cases; that is, while there was a genuine belief that the individual 
was neurotic, some organic defect had also been found. (Such defects varied 
in severity from dental caries to a spinal cord tumor.) There remained, 
therefore, 54 patients with a disturbance on a purely psychogenic basis, 54 
who were unquestionably psychoneurotic. 


Two of the original “neurotic signs” were slightly modified before 
this analysis was made. The sign A% originally given to records with over 
50% animal responses was also given for over 50% anatomical responses. The 
sign FC originally given when 1 FC was present was now given only when no FC 
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responses appeared in the record. The other signs for this study remained the 


same; that is, R under 25, only 1 M, FM greater than M, color shock, shading 
shock, F over 50% and failure. 

































































Four hundred and fifty-nine records; the neurotics and the various 
control groups, were analyzed from the point of view of these signs, those with 
5 or more signs being put on the black list. 

The following table indicates the percentage of cases falling into 
this category in the various groups. 

7, with 5 or more 
No. Classification “neurotic signs" 
§4 Neurotics 85 
20 Neurotics with somatic disturbances 65 
26 Somatic disturbances only 15 
108 College students, male 5 
46 College students, female 1l 
40 Nurses in training 5 
44 Aviation cadets 16 
40 Superior adults 5 
41 Convicts (I.Q. range 77-141) 27 
40 Orderlies in R.C.A.M.C. (C grade) 38 
385 Controls 15 
74 Neurotics 80 





The figures to the left refer to the number of subjects in each 
group; the figures to the right, the percentage of subjects in that group who 
showed 5 or more of these signs. The last two lines epitomize the results, for 
of the 385 controls, 15% showed 5 or more signs while of the 74 neurotics (that 
is, all neurotic personalities regardless of the presence of somatic symptoms ) 
80%, showed 5 or more signs. It is very clear, therefore, that even between the 
worst group of normals, the (orderlies ) and the neurotics, there is a striking 
difference in the incidence of records with 5 or more signs. 


Figure I will perhaps serve to show this discrepancy even more clearly. 
In this we have considered as 4 unit all records, regardless of which group they 
came from, which showed the same number of signs. In the group having 0 or 1 
sign(taken together because one sign alone gives absolutely no detrimental 
flavor to a record) we find 162 records. Of these only 2% are neurotic individ- 
uals. There are 41 cases where 4 signs appear, and 41 cases where 5 signs ap- 
pear. In the 4 sign group there are 10% neurotics, but in the 5 sign group 39% 
are neurotics, nearly four times as many - an indication that this is an appro- 


priate dividing line. Of the cases who showed 9 signs, all, or 100% are neurotic 
individuals. 
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FIGURE I 


PERCENT OF NEUROTICS AMONG INDIVIDUALS 
HAVING VARIOUS NUMBERS OF SIGNS 
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The value of these signs for differential diagnosis has been proved 
I think insofar as this particular group of patients is concerned. On the 
basis of the distribution of these signs alone it was possible to pick up 80% 
of the neurotic patients, and to pronounce as not neurotic 85% of those who 
Subsequently turned out to have an organic cause for their symptoms. 


There is a further advantage to such a set of signs. It is possible 
to have them recorded from scored records by persons whose Rorschach training 
is only partially completed, who could not be entrusted with a differential 
diagnosis unless certain objective landmarks could be followed. 


Moreover, these signs have proved of unexpected value in the control 
group which has been most exhaustively studied - the 108 male students. The 
5%, who showed 5 or more signs here have quite recently confirmed our suspicions 
as to their possible maladjustment. 


One of the present limitations of the method of judging by signs alone 
is the fact that not all types of neurotic records show up equally clearly in 
terms of the signs, for example the obviously compulsive type of Rorschach 
record with 100 responses, 95% of which are F. Such a record, provided it 
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includes 2 M's, a single FM, and 1 FC,which is not unusuel, escapes the signs 
R, M, FM, and FC, and since such individuals rarely show CS or SS they must be 
placed in the 2 or at most 3 sign group. 





A further limitation, one may say, is the failure of the signs to 
catch that 20% of the neurotic patients who do not show five or more signs. 
Although very few clinical procedures can claim 100% accuracy, it is none the 
less worthwhile to consider why these particular records escaped detection. 


Let us consider first those individuals who showed no signs at all, 
one sign and two signs. This constituted 6% of our neurotic group. Here we 
have to ask did these records contein features which were recognizably bad but 
which just did not happen to be covered by this distribution of signs, or were 
they records which, judged by any set of accepted standards, were satisfactory 
records or the records of apparently well-adjusted individuals. The last 
alternative is unquestionably correct in these particular cases. 


There is another group of records, however, namely those with 3 and 
4 signs where the problem is different, for here, despite the fact that they 
could not be put on the black list with "five or more signs", the records were 
frequently of such a quality as to make one suspicious of some psychogenic 
factors in the clinical picture. There were frankly borderline cases, but if 
the standard had been lowered to include as “neurotic” all those with 4 or 
more signs we would have erroneously included 25% of those who subsequently 
transpired to have a purely somatic disturbance. 


In order to deal with these limitations it is necessary to include 
with these signs some kind of weighting device similar to that suggested by 
the writer (3) and that developed by Munroe independently. Figure 2 gives 
the basis for such a weighting device. In this table the percentages of in- 
dividuals showing each of the 9 signs have been plotted both for the neurotic 
and for the controls. 





Several interesting features should be noted here. First, it can 
be readily seen, and this is an important point, that there is nothing patho- 
gnomonic to a neurotic record in any single sign. All signs are found in the 
records of normal or non-clinical subjects, but to a lesser degree. Second, 
there are three points on this curve where the more or less constant dis- 
crepancy or gap between the normals and neurotics becomes more marked, that 
is, where the difference between the percentages increases sharply. They are 
at failure, FC, and shading shock. 


In terms of the greater incidence of these three signs in the records 
of neurotic patients, it is suggested that they are more likely to be indica- 
tive of neurotic personalities and should therefore receive a heavier weight- 
ing, let us say, three points each. On this same principle the signs M and CS 
would receive two points; FZ, AZ, and R, 1 point; and FM greater than M, .5. 
Two patients, therefore, each with four signs, might make a very different 
score or neurotic index when evaluated with the weighted signs. 


4 
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FIGURE II 


PERCENTAGE OF INCIDENCE OF SIGNS IN NEUROTIC AND 
CONTROL GROUPS 
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In conclusion we may discuss one other point. A question has often 
arisen as to what extent these signs can be used to differentiate the neurotic 
record from the psychotic or organic. Or, put in another way, is it not pos- 

- gible to find as many as 5 signs in the "typical organic record”, and would not 
a@ group of psychotics show more individuals who fell in the "five or more" 
category than do normal non-clinical controls? It is certainly possible to 

find five signs, R, M, F%, Fa and A% (due to perseveration) in a typical organic 
record, but if the record has already been recognized as “typical” either by 
comparison with the psychograms of brain tumor patients or by the high incidence 
of Piotrowski's signs(2,6)then there is surely no diagnostic problem and it is 
pointless to utilize the particular constellation of signs we are discussing 
here. 


Concerning the records of psychotics we have, in many cases, out- 
standing characteristics which leave no room for doubt, for example, sontamin- 
ation, bizarre responses, and a discrepancy in the quality of F’s.(1,4,7) 
However, disregarding these characteristics, and dealing only in terms of the 
signs, we have found in a preliminary study with 30 psychotic patients that 
while a greater percentage than in the case of normal controls will be shown 
to have over 5 signs, the number will not be nearly so high as in a group of 
neurotic patients. Moreover when the incidence of the individual signs shown 
in the psychotic records is plotted against the normal or the neurotic, the 
curve will be found to have its own pattern in contradistinction to that of 
the neurotic or normal. 


It is by no means certain that the results which we have obtained 
here could not have been improved upon by a further variation in the signs 
which were originally chosen. Consequently our last word will be one which 
emphasizes the fact that such signs as we have suggested are in no way final. 
Since R is found so frequently both in neurotics and normals it may be better 
to discard it altogether or to drop it to 12 instead of 25. Since FM greater 
than M is also a common feature of the normal] record, particularly in the 
college group, it might be well to establish a critical ratio in the nature of 
twice or three times as many FM's as M's, and at the same time to include under 
this sign the absence of all FM responses in a record. Since a record may have 
just under 50% anatomical responses and just under 50% animal, and yet not 
score either of these as a sign, we would further suggest that anatomy plus 
animal responses, when together constituting 65% of the total, be accorded the 
AG% sign. 
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NOTES ON RORSCHACH "SIGNS" IN DIAGNOSIS AND RESEARCH 





W. D. Ross, M.D.* 


The preceding report by Harrower-Erickson brings up again certain ques- 
tions previously raised in the Rorschach Research Exchange(1). This latest check- 
up on the incidence of the "neurotic signs” shows a higher correlation with 
clinically recognized neurotic features than was reported previously on a wide 


range of patients and normals(2). It seems desirable to discuss this apparent 
difference. 


In the first place Harrower-Erickson's total series is a most commend- 
able one, particularly for the comparison between a wide range of normals and a 
large group of psychoneuroties. The definite break between the occurrence of 
four and that of five signs in relation to the presence of neurotic features is 
@ striking substantiation of the choice of five or more of the signs as an indi- 
cation of abnormality. Harrower-Erickson's wider collection of healthy indi- 
viduals indicates that the group of soldiers used as one of the control groups 
in the previous report(2) was even more of a special group than was thought at 
the time of reporting. Harrower-Erickson's new soldier group with only 38% of 
40 men showing five or more signs is significantly lower in these signs than the 
previous soldier group with 64% of 53 men; nevertheless it ranks higher in these 
signs than her group of Sing Sing inmates. The difference between the two 
soldier groups may be the result of the order in which the.men, ell from the 
same unit of the R.C.A.M.C., were supplied to the two examiners. H-E, examining 
first, may have received more typical average orderlies, and D.R., examining 
after certain officers began to take more interest in the testing procedure, may 
have included more individuals whose competence was in question (see (2) p.334). 
Whatever the explanation of these differences, the principle remains the same, 
that these signs represent features which, although they do not occur in high 
incidence in most samples of non-neurotic individuals, are found to an appre- 
ciable extent in people who are not clinically psychoneurotic. 


It is of secondary importance whether they are called “neurotic signs” 
or signs of personality insecurity. What does matter, however, is the signifi- 
cance which a clinician can place upon a report of their presence in 4 patient 
whose illness provides a diagnostic problem. As Kelley(3) emphasizes, clinical 
diagnosis is not made by the signs themselves. However, the weight which the 
clinician gives to the signs must be derived, not from a gomparison & psycho- 
neurotics with “normals”, but from their incidence in various groups of hospital 
patients. 


Herrower-Erickson is now modifying the criteria for the “neurotic 
signs” on the basis of her experience and according to a weighting system whith 
should increase even further their correlation with manifest psychoneurosis. 
When the new signs are settled, reports on their incidence in varibus clinical 
diagnostic groups as used by different Rorschach workers should give the numer- 
ical expression of validity and reliability which will enable the clinician to 


give the number of these signs its proper weight in relation to other evidence 
in the case. 
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Another warning might be made in relation to the diagnostic expecta- 
tion of Rorschach signs, and that is in regard to the diagnostic expectation for 
the personality picture as a whole. It may be trite to emphasize this, but some 
workers in the field of personality diagnosis at least give the appearance of 
believing that the personality of the patient is the chief factor in the devel- 
opment of a psychoneurosis. This viewpoint would appear to overlook the physio- 
logical and sociological factors which are always in operation upon that person- 
ality. No single testing method can assess these three spheres. A personality 
neurotic according to Rorschach criteria may have avoided manifest clinical 
psychoneurosis through a fortunate combination of other factors, while a 
relatively stable personality may develop a clinical psychoneurosis in the 
presence of other extenuating factors. Only by bearing this threefold approach 
in mind can one explain some apparent failures of the Rorschach method in dif- 
ferentiating between psychogenic and physiogenic illness. 


One more point concerning research on "signs" should be emphasized. 
If these signs are to have universal application they must be defined unequiv- 
ocally. Color shock and shading shock particularly require standardization. 
Color shock is defined differently by Miale and Harrower-Erickson(4), by Brosin 
and Fromm(5) and by Hertz(6). Shading shock is defined without precise desig- 
nation of the cards involved. Miale and Harrower-Erickson undoubtedly mean 
cards IV and VI when they speak of "the two strongly shaded cards” but Hertz 
says "the shading cards, especially IV and VI", which leaves some leaway. 
There is some question as to whether it is the shading which produces the hes- 
itation on VI in view of the possibility for phallic symbolism which the card 
offers to some subjects. A similar question might apply to the validity of 
lumping together hesitation and other deviations of performance on card II and 
cards VIII — X. Certainly a system of signs based on objective description, 
with a minimum of unexpressed assumptions concerning the mechanism of the sign, 
would satisfy better the demands of scientific accuracy. 


When these qualifications for "signs" have been satisfied and the 
incidence of the signs in various diagnostic groups and by different examiners 
has been reported, the clinical value of the method will enhance considerably 
the present undbouted value of @ personality description given by an experienced 
Rorschach worker. In addition, much light concerning the inter-relationships 
of psyche and soma in illness may be cast by a study of these objectively de- 
termined measures. 
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PROGNOSTIC DATA IN CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM 


Otto Billig, M.D.* 
D.J.Sullivan, M.D,** 


Although the personality study of chronic alcoholism is a problem of 
much concern to psychiatrists and psychologists, there is little Rorschach data 
available. Since we started to collect our material Jastak(2) has published a 
study of 10 cases. Kelley and Barrera(3) approached the subject from a somewhat 
different angle in their paper on acute alcoholic intoxication. 


I. The Material 





We examined 40 alcoholics of varied educational and social backgrounds, 
ranging from those who had had only a few grades of grammar school education to 
university graduates, and from farm workers to physicians. They were of dif- 
ferent ethnic extractions and came from different sections of the country, al- 
though the majority came from the south-east. There were 34 men and 6 women, 
ranging in age from 22 to 62 years. We were able to take detailed histories of 
29 of the patients who were followed up for a year or more after their dismissal 
from the hospital. These subjects have been divided into three groups. Group I 
consists of patients who were admitted for the first time for ehronic alcoholism 
to any hospital and have not been drinking at all since their dismissal. The 
patients in Group II have been admitted more than once and have been drinking 
again since their dismissal but have so far improved that they are able to carry 
on their regular work which they could not do before admission. Group III in- 
cludes patients who started drinking soon after dismissal and who have not been 
able to resume any regular work or care for themselves. Most of them did not 
finish their treatment for one reason or another. We were not able to make 
follow-up studies of the remaining eleven cases (Group IV). These were men who 
have been repeatedly arrested for drunkenness and who showed symptoms and his- 
tories typical of chronic elcoholics. All except two (#31, #32) were arrested 
for "drunkenness, resistance while intoxicated, driving while intoxicated" while 
in their early ‘twenties and have been arrested several times since. (The aver- 
age is 5.) The other two are older (Case 31 is 36 years of age, case 32 is 47) 


and have both been arrested twice. This grouping into four categories, is, of 
course, arbitrary. ' 


Although statistical summaries of Rorschach data tend to obscure the 
patterns of individual records, it is possible to extract common features for 
these 40 cases just as we find common factors in clinical descriptions. In their 
recent study Bowman and Jelline (1) define the alcohol addict as not homogeneous 
as far as character is concerned but with comparatively weak restraint, poor 
mental poise and stability. He meets difficulties in controlling his mood swings 
and wishes, is distractible and shows a lack of attention, paranoid tendencies, 
stubbornness and self-conceit. According to Strecker(8) and others, the alcohol- 
ic is ill at ease with his environment and has a deep urge to get satisfaction. 
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CHART I - Continued 
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II. The Results 





Complete Rorschach statistics for our 40 cases are presented in Chart I. 


1. The Erlebnistypus 





On the basis of clinical descriptions we expect to find that tension 
will be an outstanding characteristic of the record of the chronic drinker. Ac- 
cording to Klopfer(4) the basic personality configuration is described by the re- 
lation of (VIII+IX+X):(R) to (FM+m):(Fco+c+C') and to M:£C. Opposite tendencies 
within these three factors would express tension within the different levels of 
the personality structure. Thirty-eight of the 40 cases show such distortion. 
Taking the ratio (VIII+IX+X):(R) as the point of departure, we find among the 
patients whom we were able to observe for a year after dismissal (Groups I,II,III) 
that 80% of those with good prognosis have unused extraversial capacities as 
against 17% of those with poor prognosis. In none of those with good prognosis 
is (VIII+IxX+X):(R) less than 30%, but almost in half of those with poor prognosis 
and in nearly a third of those in the intermediate group (II). 


The larger percent in (VIII+IX+X):(R) in prognostically favorable 
groups might also be a function of the greater capacity of these individuals to 
cope with objective reality. This is also consistent with the fact that the 
more favorable group had a greater D%. An examination of the frequency of 
responses to card X, which lends itself to D, showed that the members of the 
diagnostically more favorable group take greater advantage of the opportunity to 
produce D's than do those whose prognosis is less favorable. 





In 65% of the entire group (and in 76% of the hospital group), (FM+m) 
is larger than (Fo+c+C'). According to Kelley and Barrera (3) “this quotient 
represents the conscious control of an individual in attempting to stave off 
an increasing trend toward environmental reactivity if the (FM+m) is augmented, 
and a relaxation of such control if the (Fc+c+C') side is increased. It would 
seem, therefore, justified to consider these factors as indicative of the at- 
tempts of an individual to regulate emotionel responses to the environment". 

The majority of our patients appear to be making a “conscious effort" to "stave 
off environmental reactivity". Those who do not show this conscious effort 

have no unused extraversial capacities; they seem to attempt, not always suc- 
cessfully, to enforce a secondary extraversion. The year of observation showed 
that in all cases in which (FM+m) is not larger than (Fo+c+C') the prognosis 

was medium or poor. However, not all cases in which the (Fim) factor was great- 
er proved to be in good condition at the end of the period. This seems to sug- 
gest that patients with a tendency to yield in their emotional responses to 
their environment depend more on alcohol than do others. Resistance to influences 
from without is not a sufficient protection against alcohol addiction which is 

@ complex mechanism. 


We find definite differences between the prognostically favorable and 
unfavorable groups with reference to the manifested “Erlebnistypus" (M:£C). We 
pointed out that with reference to the ratio (VIII+IX+X):(R) the majority of the 
prognostically favorable group manifested extraversial capacities as indicated by 
that measure. The relation is reversed in the case of M:L£C. We find more cases 
of manifested introversion in the prognostically favorable group and fewer in 
the unfavorable group (60% to 27%). This seems to be mostly due to a coartation 
of the unfavorable cases. Rorschach (7) describes coartation as an extremely 
limited expression of both MandiC. In the prognostically unfavorable group 
coartation is accompanied by rigid constriction (F%). 
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If we would construct from our observations the basic personality 
structure of an alcoholic with good prognosis, we can expect him to have unused 
extraversial capacities and consciously attempting to withdraw from environmental 
influences. In his actual adaptation (M:{C) he shows a mobilization of his in- 
ner forces with slight constriction (F{% slightly less than 50). 


The average alcoholic with fair prognosis like most of our patients 
tries consciously to withdraw from the environment. However, this tendency is 
less pronounced in this group; some of the patients are more indifferent to the 
environment, only one consciously attempting to enforce extraverted relations. 
The manifested personality of this group is preferably introverted with high con- 
striction, what may be called "constricted introversion”. The expression of 
extraversive and introversive factors is coarted in most cases. 


The alcohol addict of poor prognosis has no unused extraversial capac- 
ities. He also shows less tendencies to withdraw from the environment. In most 
cases he manifests a “constricted extraversion”, however the constriction is 
emphasized more than in the other groups. They show more coarted cases. In 
cases of extraversion this is of more impuisive nature (increase of CF). 


2. The Mental Approach 





The "Manner of approach” shows significant changes. Only 10 cases have 
between 20 and 30% W responses. The difference between the groups is more evi- 
dent for W+ than for W. All cases in group I have W+, 12 of 13 in group II, 9 
of 11 in group III, and only 3 of 11 in group IV. The quality of W responses is 
impoverished, as w+ /Wd, indicates. The poorer the prognosis, the more vague and 
non-committel responses (e.g., "a picture of anatomy”, “X-ray", "butterfly", 
etc.), were produced. Although we do not expect all W's to be of high quality 
even in highly intelligent “normals”, only one of our cases has slightly more 
than half of the W's of good quality. In 10 cases one-third to one-half of the 
W's are of good quality. The majority (29 cases) showed less than one-third of 
good W's. To produce well integrated W's of high quality a satisfactory anal- 
ysis and synthesis is necessary. A low W+% indicates that this process is dis- 
turbed in one way or another. The explanation may be neurological or psycholog- 
ical. 


According to Wertheimer's (10) theory of conception, when we look 
upon an object, in our case upon the cards, sensory nerves are excited simul- 
taneously. Centrally at the moment of excitation the inter-connecting cortical 
neurons short-circuit the excitation. Theoretically, the result would be an 
inclusive response answering the stimulation as a whole. This theoretical re- 
sponse, however, is modified by the personality structure of the individual, by 
the liberation and inhibition of the impulses according to this particular 
individual's personality structure. What is expressed as seen and what is sup- 
pressed depends on the individual personality, so that the individuality 
expresses itself specifically. Any tension within the personality will influence 
these unorganized, undirected stimuli and inhibit their equal distribution. Due 
to the inhibitions still within normal limits the process of directing and 
building up all the peripheral sensory stimuli into one common goal is interrupt- 
ed before the whole card is interpreted, and only a detail of the whole is given 
as the usual answer. If the tension becomes neurotic and stronger than usual, 
then only a small detail of the whole blot is used, namely, Dd (rarely selected 
detail response). The patient often tries to overcome his inhibitions by means 
of building a composition response wherein apparently all stimuli are used, but 
it is not a genuine use, because the test person conceives only an approximate 
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outline, not sufficiently analyzed, some parts are crudely perceived, some are 
repressed. The missing parts are substituted with approximate filling out as 
the following well known example from physiology. Two objects (a cross and 4 
circle) are located on a uniform background so that when the cross is fixed 

by vision the circle lies on the blind spot and disappears and its place is 
filled out by the uniform background. A somewhat similar situation is present 
in our test. Frequently, the approximate filling out is accomplished with an 
element of diffusion (k or K type). The results are responses like "K-ray", 
"clouds", etc. This process indicates a psychological mechanism of “covering 
up" in which the patient in his inner life realizes his defects and substitutes 
impersonal details for them but also develops anxiety. This procedure may ex- 
plain the well-known symptom of the alcoholic, rationalization. Due to this 
mechanism of rationalization the personality satisfies its ambitions and at 

the same time it expresses the resistance to further investigation of the prob- 
lems. It is this same resistance which makes a therapeutic approach difficult. 


The D{% data confirms these findings. The prognostically favorable 
group shows a slight over-emphasis of D%, while most of those in the unfavorable 
group show &@ low D%. The alcoholic of poor prognosis seems to have lost the 
"clear recognition for concrete facts" which is indicated by D. 


A similar relation is shown by d (indicating a critical attitude with- 
out being far-fetched). Groups III and IV have the smallest number of cases 
with an average d% (10-20%). There is also an increasing number of Dd, the’ 
smallest proportion is in group I, increasing definitely in II and III. Antag- 
onistic tendencies, expressed by the frequency of S, is also definitely in- 
creased in patients with poor prognosis. 


In our chronic alcoholics F% appears increased. The constriction is 
particularly high in cases with poor prognosis. In groups III and IV con- 


striction becomes extremely rigid at the same time that form level becomes 
more vague. 


3. The Shading responses and other anzicty factors 





The entire group shows a number of anxiety factors. Eighteen cases 
show k and 11 cases K; 8 cases have both K and k. Here, again, the patients 
with poor prognosis show perticularly high frequency of these elements of 
diffusion. The exception is group IV where the highly rigid constriction 
probably does not allow for the manifestation of any factors other than 
crude form responses. “...these physical qualities (in k,K) are simply re- 
flections of corresponding qualities of the inner life; haziness, fogginess 
created by what we may call free floating anxiety based on a bondage to the 
drive-dominated part of the personelity"(4). This type of response results 
from a meurotic conflict in which the censorship tries to suppress primitive 
drives. The attempt to depersonalize the conflict results in its expression 
as anxiety. In 24 cases we found Hd larger than H, one of Rorschach's (7) 
anxiety factors. In 9 of the 24 cases the Hd are faces seen in tiny edge 
details. "The clinging to the edge details seems to indicate a fear to go 
deeply into anything", according to Klopfer(4), suggesting anxiety. Eighty 
percent of all the cases show anxiety in one way or another. 


When an individual enlivens the shadings of the blots by combining 
them with form elements to build up a three-dimensional response (FK), he ful- 
fills something creative. Although the creativity is somewhat restrained, "it 
indicates a very careful attitude to the promptings from within"(4): an attitude 
of introspection. Only 5 of the 40 chronic alcoholics were capable of this type 
of response. If the average alcoholic would be capable of this procedure, 
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drinking would be a less serious problem for him. None of the aleoholics of poor 
prognosis showed the ability to combine F with K, although almost all cases in 
group III show K alone. 


Pure texture responses (c) express an undifferentiated comtact sensa- 
tion or better, sensuality without the ability to sublimate it into such self- 
protective performances as Fc would represent. Twenty-two cases show c, 5 both 
Fo and c, end only 2 have only Fc. The groups with poor prognosis have more 
eases with c and more cases in which c is larger than Fc. 


The decrease of FK, indicating a lack of the ability of a refined sen- 
sitivity and reaction to promptings from within, might lead us to expect a 
decrease in M. In group I (good prognosis), only 1 out of the 5 subjects has 1 
Mor less. Patients with less good prognosis show a comparatively high number of 
M's also, although fewer than group I. The difference between group IV and the 
other patients probably depends far more on primary intellectual capacities. 
This group is made up of individuals of dull average intelligence. Kelley and 
Barrera (3) also found an unexpectedly high number of M. They explain this as 
indicative of an egocentric wishfulfillment and compare those findings with the 
increase of M in mild psychosis. Such wigh-fulfillment is the ultimate goal of 
alcoholics. Frequently the M's show an enlivening of small unusual details (Dd). 
This would suggest that these patients avoid expressing their productive and 
creative capacities freely for constructive creation. In groups III and IV we 
found responses in which the form element was poor, indicating the rational 
thinking was damaged and wishful thinking was overwhelming intellectual control. 


4. Productivity. 





The ratio W:M indicates the relation between inner productivity and 
actual achievement. Only 5 of our cases show the desirable balance of 2W:1M. 
Individuals of group I are most capable of this. In most of the cases the W's 
outnumber by far the M's. When we recall the vague and non-committal level of 
many of the W's, we agree with the conclusion of Kelley and Barrera(3) that the 
genuine creative capacities of the problem alcoholic are usually limited and 
are used mostly for egocentric wishfulfillment. We find frequently M greater 
than W+, which would indicate preoccupation with inner life (centering around 
wishfulfillment), without the ability to use the productive capacities for actuel 
creation. Consequently the factors indicating mental achievement (W+) are small. 


Twenty-six cases showed more FM than M and 5 showed an equal number of 
both; only 9 had more M than FM. This would indicate a prevalence and manifes- 
tation of primitive tendencies in most of our patients in all groups. This is 
not surprising. Strecker(8) writes: "This urge (to drink) is a demand for re- 
pression to lower levels and levels of lessened responsibility, immaturity and 
finally, phantasy.” A higher FM does not prevent favorable prognosis in cases 
which are otherwise favorable. 


In a mature person M is larger than FM which, in turn, is larger than 
m. In our group 4 cases have m, but in only one do we find a “normal” ratio, 
The other three indicate an inner tension expressing serious conflict within 
the early personality organization. In addition to these three types of move- 
ment response Klopfer(4) separated F,m, indicating expressions of human figures. 
This type of response, like the enlivening of small unusual details, expresses 
& superior form of suppression of the inner life. We find this type of response 
mostly in group II suggesting, in connection with other data, that productive 
tendencies are more freely at the patient's disposal in group I, undergo modified 
suppression (F,m) in II and suffer rigid constriction in III and IV. 



























5. Emotional Control 








An examination of the color responses shows that in 80% of all cases 
factors indicating impulsive emotional behavior are stronger than those express- 
ing smooth adjustment to environmental influences. If we investigate emotional 
adjustment on Rorschach's (7) basis (2-3FC, 1-2CF, 0C), we find that only 6 pa- 
tients in the entire group show a satisfactory adjustment. Taking only the 
relation of FC to the sum of other color responses of group I (most favorable to 
treatment) we find more cases in which the “adjustment factors" are stronger than 
those indicating impulsivity. Group II is in a medium position. However, III 
and, particularly, IV are most impulsive in their emotional reaction. Miale and 
Erickson (15) found 81% in their neurotic group had 1 or no FC as compared with 
20% in their control group. Our alcoholic group shows a definite increase in 
this percentage over the normals, the least in the prognostically favorable (40%) 
and the most (55% in III, 100% in IV) in the prognostically unfavorable cases. 


6. Miscellaneous Factors 














There is no outstanding change in popular responses. There is, however, 
a definite reduction in the number of original responses. Group III has relative- 
ly many O-. 





There are comparatively many cases with a low A%. This would be in 
accordance with the rich imagination of the alcoholic but we must emphasize that 
it tends toward primitive wishfulfillment. Kelley and Barrera also found a low- 
ered Aj. 


Half of all patients show a definite increase of anatomical responses. 
According to Rorschach (7) these responses in non-medical people “almost always 
represent an intelligence complex or hypochondriacal preoccupation, may be both". 
Many cases also show & primitive level in form of plants, sex and blood responses. 
The sex and blood responses, more emphasized in group IV, are indicative of 
primitive and aggressive tendencies. The increase of plant responses is of inter- 
est because we find this response particularly often in children between the ages 
of 6 and 8. 












All these results show definite differences between cases of good and 
poor prognosis despite the fact that our cases are not a satisfactory cross- 

section of all types of drinkers as we deal most frequently with more serious 
cases who are committed on a non-voluntary basis. 














III. Conclusions 





1. In most of our patients FM is larger than M, which is comparatively 
high for the entire group. Im accordance with Kelley and Barrera (3)’we attribute 
this to the self-centered wishfulfillment of the chronic alcoholic. The increase 
of FM over M may be compared with Strecker's (8) definition that the urge for 
alcohol is a demand for regression to lower levels. 











2. The absolute decrease in FC and the frequency with which FC is 
smaller than other indicators of emotional reaction confirm Bowman and Jellinek(1) 
statement that: "The chronic alcoholic shows a comparatively weak restraint, poor 
mental poise and stability, difficulties in controlling his mood swings and de- 
sires, combined with a lack of attention. 


3. Almost ell of them show more or less anxiety and tendencies to con- 
cern about their bodies (At%). 


L) 
or 
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4. The increased WZ allows us to infer that the alcoholic's ambitions 
are rather high but his actual achievements are limited (W+:M). 


5. The small w+ /WY,, particularly in cases of poor prognosis, indicates 
the patient's resistance to the attempt of the therapist to penetrate the com- 
plex mechanism and, in our opinion, is of high prognostic value. 


6. Only 5 cases show FK. The majority of the cases crudely sensual- 


ize their difficulties without being able to adapt themselves satisfactorily 
(c more than Fc). 


7. Cases with poor prognosis show a reduction of the normal average 
DY,, indicating a lack of understanding of everyday problems. The reduction or 


overemphasis of d% in such cases represents corresponding variations from a 
sound critical attitude. 


8. Patients with good prognosis pay less attention to unusual or far- 
fetched detail (Da%) and show fewer antagonistic tendencies (S). 


9. Reduced A% is indicative of rich imagination which is used to sat- 
isfy selfish and primitive wishes. 


10. The values of (VIII+IX+X):(R) show unused extraversial capacities 
in group I and a reduction of extraverted tendencies in groups III and IV. 


ll. Regardless of prognosis, 65% attempt to withdraw from their usual 
environment (FM+m) more than (Fe+c+C'). A few try, without success, to enforce 
a@ secondary extraversion. 


12. We believe that a sign approach, such as those used by Piotrowski 
(6) and Miale and Erickson (5) might give helpful indications as to the prog- 
nosis of alcoholics. Factors dealing with the mamner of approach and F¥% appear 
to be more significant than such others as K)l, k)l, o?1, MFM, FC=#{1, FC(CF+C, 
(VITI+IX+X):(R) (30%, Ha) H, At)1, W+{M. In our evaluation we gave these factors 
one point and the others (W+/W = 33.3%, D(50%, Dd+8)10%, F)60%) two points each. 
On this basis patients in group I show between 3 and 6 points, those in group 
III between 9 and 15. Two cases in group III show 8 points. Their poor progno- 
sis is due to reasons not expressed in these factors. (See Chart II) 


We wish to emphasize that these test results do not represent the 
actual prognosis. They merely show ability to respond to treatment. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TIME FACTOR ON RORSCHACH PERFORMANCES 
Edith A. Weisskopf, Ph.D. 


The demand for the utilization of the Rorschach method as a selective 
device for service men has become more urgent during the last year. Such utili- 
zation, however, seems possible only if the procedures of administration, inquiry 
and interpretation could be modified so as to reduce the total amount of time 
spent. Harrower-Erickson's Group method(1) and Munroe'’s Inspection Technique (2) 
have been successful steps in this direction. The following experimental study, 
when extended to a large enough sample of subjects, might afford a foundation for 
another practical simplification of the administrative technique. 


The study was stimulated by an incidental comparison between two Rorschach 
records taken by the same subject on the same day under very different conditions. 
The first test was taken individually and in a great hurry; the subject related 
after the test that she had been extremely nervous during the administration and 
had tried to get through the ten cards as quickly as possible in order to keep a 
very important appointment. The same subject happened to take a group Rorschach 
approximately half an hour after the individual test, administered with an ex- 
posure of three minutes for each card. The quantitative results of both tests are 
shown on p. 129, Case 1. The personelities revealed by each method are entirely 
different. The individual test, taken in a hurry, reveals a much more impulsive, 
immature, uncontrolled individual than the group test; the proportion between M 
and FM is reversed, that between FC and CF is changed in favor of CF, the form 
responses decrease from almost the berderline of constriction to a comparatively 


low FY. 


It seemed as though this casual incident, if properly followed up, could 
give a clue to some new findings. Splitting up the varying conditions into their 
components, we doubt that the application of the group method versus the individual 
method could be responsible for the difference in performance. Harrower-Erickson 
reports various modifications of quantitative results concerning the F¥% and other 
data, but she stresses at the same time that those modifications are negligible 
and that the Group Rorschach gives approximately the same results as the individ- 
ual performance(3). The effect of repetition has not been studied systematically 
yet but all evidence points in the direction of more spontaneity at the second 
performance.* Thus it might prove profitable to study the influence of “hurry”, 


which represents another independent variable, on the quantitative and qualitative 
results of Rorschach performances. 


The Procedure 





The Rorschach test was given to each subject once under normal condi- 
tions, once with exposure of only ten seconds for each card. Ten subjects includ- 
ing the above case of natural pressure of time, have been used. 


Because no general conclusions whatsoever can be drawn as yet from such 
& small number of subjects, no attempts have been made to choose a sample evenly 
distributed as to sex, age and other data. The only principle in selection was 
the author's familiarity with the case history. The short Rorschach preceeded 
the long one in eight out of ten cases. The time intervals between the two 
performances range from one half hour to two months. Large scale research with 
statistical treatment of the results would, of course, require careful control 


of the time interval and probably alteration in the order of presentation to 
reduce the effect of repetition. 


* Experimental research on repetition is urgently needed as a basis for the 
solution of many other Rorschach problems. 
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Results 
No general conclusions can be drawn from only twenty performances. 
the quantitative results are given below for each subject individually. 
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LONG EXPOSURE 
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CASE 3. 
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LONG EXPOSURE 
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5. April 22, 1942 
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(FM+m):(Fo+c+C') = 2:0 


mt mm 25% 


W 75% ((D)) 26% d_Dews™ 











Misum C « 2:1 
(PM+m): (Fo+c+C') « 3:0 


VIII, IX, x = 38% 


Y 54% D 46% d_ Dees” 








mat 





CASE 6 April 25, 1942 May 17, 1942 66 years 
Rs 9 (H+A):(Hd+Ad) =» 4:1 R: 2 37 (HeA):(Hd+Ad) «= 13:9 

FZ = 44 P wee 2 Pr. «6 

AY a 56 W:M = 520 AG a 46 WiM «= 12:2 


Mtsum C « 0:2 
(FM+m ): (Fo+04+C0') « 1:2 
VIII, 1X, X . 209 

ee 





W 70% ((D)) 10% d Daeg 20% 


> 
- 
. 
to: 
. 
. 





Misum C « 2:4 
(FM+m):(Fo+c+C') = 887 
= 2774, 


VIIt, IX, Xx 
R 


| W 32% (D) 41% a 11% Dats 16% 











Ana = a a a a | 




















6 : 
3 
. Bal cxsyyt aL fs] 





2 











a 
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CASE 7. May 6, 1942 ~ FEMALE May 21, 1942 17 years 
SHORT EXPOSURE LONG EXPOSURE 

R «12 (H+A): (Hd+Ad) = 4:3 R « 26 (H+A): (Hd+Hd) = 16:7 

FY, 2 17 Pe 3 Fi= 38 : P 7 5 

&4 = 42 WiM = 4:6 Ads 38 WiM = 5:8 

M:Sum C = 6:0 M:Sum C « 83.5 

(FM+m):(Fe+c+C') = 351 (FM+m):(Fo+e+C*) = 5:1 

VIII, IX, X . 33% VIII, IX, X « 38% 

R R 


W, 33% (D) 334 d 9% Dd+8 25% 











(W)l9% D 464 a 12% Da+s 234 























j ; ~ 
’ : " 
7 ~ A eee mee 
Hh ~?- ‘i. eee 

3 2 325 > $438 
. ad LS te : } ss eS 

a, a a a Sr ee eee ee ed MPMm RK K FK F Fe c Ct © CP C 

CASE 6. April 1, 1942 PEMALE April 8, 1942 28 years 
—_ . (H+A):(Hd+Ad) = 8:3 R s 52 (H+A): (Hd+Ad) 2 25:5 

s O Ps 5 FY, = 37 Ps 6 
AZ = 56 W:M = 5:3 AL = 42 Ms 7:6 


M:Sum C = 3:1.5 
(FM+m): (Fo+c+C") = 7:0 
VIII, Ix, x e 38%, 

R 





W 38% D 55% d Da+S 74 


erases 


Ce oe oe ee re ee ee 




















M:Sum € = 6:24 
(Fi+m):(Fo+o+0') « 15:1 
VItI, = x o 38% 





(W)13% D634 da 12% Dd+S 12% 


= 


osere 


14 


oe oe ee ee ee 









teres 
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May 19, 1942 May 22, 1942 49 years 
SHORT EXPOSURE LONG EXPOSURE 
R es 9 (H+A ) : (Ha+Ad ) 2 6:0 R 2 14 (H+A) : (Hd+Ad ) = 8:1 
FY, = 33 P es 3 FZ = 21 Pe 5 
AY = 67 W:M = 7:0 AZ = 57 W:M =10:0 
M:Sum C = 0:1.5 | M:Sum C = 0:3 
(FM+m ):(Fo+o+C*) = 331 (FM+m):(Fo+c+C') = 6:2 
VIII, IX, X . peg VIII, IX, X . 434 
R R 
W 78% ((D)) 226d Dees W 71% ((D)) 29% d Ders™ 
peer ye 
1 [Ph [= be Ficnces { [bay Hele 
a Se a eT ; 1 1 
m k KE FK F Fe c C! fo cF C M Mm k K FK F Fe c C! fC CF C 
CASE 10 May 20, 1942 FEMALE May 26, 1942 22 years 
R 22 16 (H+A):(Hd+Ad ) = 7:0 R «186 (H+A):(Hd+Ad) s 66:12 
FZ = 50 Ps 5 -FZ s 41 Ps 9 
AL «= 38 W:M = 9:1 AZ = 26 W:M = 20:24 
MiSum C zs 13-5 sSum C = 24:14 
(FM+m ):(Fo+c+C') = 3:2 (FM+m):(Fo+c+C') = 29:25 
VIII, IX, X . 1e4 VIII, IX, X . 52% 
R R 
W 56% (D) 374 d Da+S 7% (W) 11% D 49% a 6% Da+S 34% 
= + eS. 
om “ ey 
7 ie oe 
=“ > Bind 
4 a — aor : 
4 | |e ag RE 
4 my aa Sater 
7 7 16: iy 2 ole 
= Be : 14 
= al a; 10 
. = ‘i igi 2% 
a + ¢ Leng 3 2 ; 
1 hg exe paeeen 4 iy3 ee ce ie 
als] *el ot e| ieHtind} - 20 : : 
M MM mk xK FK F Fo c ct sr cre M ™mik K PK F fe co Ct Ff FC 
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« 208: 
Discussion 


It may prove profitable to submit Case 2 to a closer inspection. The 
Sequence analysis reveals an interesting alternation between very dynamic M 
responses and very static F responses; the latter seem to be interspersed like 
foreign bodies in an otherwise extremely imaginative record. Some responses to 
card I and IV may serve as an example. 


in A small figure within a large winged figure. The large one is implor- 
ing with mutilated hands lifted upwards. (Exquisite elaboration follows.) The 
combination of the two figures is like a personification of a tragic past with 
possibilities of some future within it. 

2. Two masks. 


Se Two women running away from one another, running diagonally upwards, 
with their skirts dragging behind them. 


4. V It looks like the Papal Crown (W). 


Iv. 1. A monster, seen from below, advancing with menacing eyes. Has 4 mark 
on his forehead like Cain. 


2. Two ears (upper outer d) 





3. V A flying demon again, horned, coming towards me. 


I, 1,3, and IV, 1,3 (the dynamic responses) are much more representative 
for the style of this record than the static responses I, 2,4 and IV, 2. 


A blind interpretation described this alternation in the following way: 
the subject, of very superior intelligence, highly imaginative and artistic, 
afraid of being carried away by her imagination "pins" herself down to earth by 
trying to be practical and prosaic. She escapes from the emotional conflicts of 
the M world into the stability of the F world. The case history reveals features 
corresponding to this blind interpretation; the subject started out to be an 
artist with special interest in modern dance; she was a member of a well-known 
dance group, then changed her profession, and became a teacher of literature and 
thereafter the principal of a professional training school. She was satisfied 
with and successful in both types of professional work. 


The case history in combination with the Rorschach seems to reveal 
two layers of personality, a "deeper" layer and a “superimposed” layer. Does 
the short Rorschach method enable us to eliminate the less characteristic, more 
artificial, superimposed layer and to isolate the deeper, indicative part of 
the personality? Case 2 seems to point in this direction: none of the static 
interspersions reappear in the short record. Thus the short method might act as 
a device to isolate the “real” personality from superimposed layers. 


Can the drastic discrepancies between long and short performances in 
Case 1 be interpretated in the same way? Is the constricted, critical personal- 
ity revealed by the long test - still more apparent in the qualitative analysis 
than in the quantitative results - a superstructure covering immaturity and im- 
pulsiveness as revealed by the short method? These are questions which are meant 
to stimulate future research rather than to be answered at present. 








However the other eight cases show that a change towards greater 
spontaneity is in no way characteristic of the short performance in general. 
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Out of ten cases only four show an increase in the FZ with longer exposure 
(in Case 8 a drastic increase from none to 37%); in the other six records 
the change takes place in the opposite direction. FM and M are also affect- 
ed in various ways by the time factor in their absolute number as well as 

in their relative strength. The changes in FC and CF show more regularity; 
the longer exposure results in a greater increase of CF than FC responses 

in only one out of ten cases (Case 5). In 7 cases the longer exposure 
results in a greater increase of FC than CF responses. In two cases the FC 
and CF responses show an equal increase. (Case 4 and 9). (Only main determin- 
ants are taken irito consideration. ) 


ge RE bas IS LETRA RE 


£ 
gc 


Can the short Rorschach be used instead of the long one es a time 
saving device for large scale testing? Are short records valid and indica- 
tive enough to be used for selective purposes in defense work? No definite 
answer can be given to these questions yet; large scale use must be based on 
large scale research. A qualitative analysis of the ten cases examined 
shows more resemblance between long and short performances than mere in- 
spection of the quantitative data. In all ten cases the most characteristic 
responses, most representative of the record's style, seem to appear in 
both the long and short performances. 


Sek ere re is ann one 
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Munroe's tnspection technique offers another approach to this 
problem. The following table gives the number of entries on the check list 
for the short record as compared with the long one. 
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Short performance Long performance 





Case 1 
10 Case 2 
Case 3 
Case 4 
4 Case 5 
Case 6 
Case 7 
Case 8 
2 Case 
Case 1 


9 
0 
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In Cases 2 to 9 the numbers are fairly close together, even if 
the actual signs checked are not identical in the long and short perforn- 
ances. If large scale research confirms these preliminary results, the 
short Rorschach might prove useful as a quick and rough method to eliminate 
extremely unadjusted and to pick highly adjusted individuals. 


Case 10 shows an interesting wariation in this regard. The long 
record has 186 R. The quality of form perception is vague and bizarre. The 
S subject seems to cover systematically area after area of the blot trying 
not to miss a possible interpretation. The test and inquiry took four hours. 
However the subject was not impatient. She said, "One is not aware of the 
time if one tries so hard to do well.“ Her exaggerated intellectual am- 

- bition is also apparent in the content of her responses (maps, literary, 
ethnological, historical allusions). It is possible that the short Rorschach 
where those pecularities are hardly apparent may give a better picture of 
her personality, undistorted by forced or artificial regponses. 





—— 
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Rejections are naturally more frequent with short exposure; they 
are equivalent to delayed reaction time (shock). 













» i « 






Thus Subject 6 rejects Card VI, possibly because of its sexual implic- 
ations. Preocoupation with sexual matters is apparent not only from the subject's 
case history, but also from a symbolic analysis of his responses. (The only re- 
sponse to Card X in the short Rorschach is to the gray top center detail "a sting 
of an insect ...; it comes again in every card ...; it is not the sting in the 
rear, but in the head ...). 





Subject 8 also rejects Card VI. Her case history shows more than usuel 
inhibitions. In the long administration she sees the female genital organs as an 
additional response during the inquiry, after seven main responses to Card VI, two 
of which are k responses. 


Subject 7, who shows color shock in the long performance and other signs 
of color disturbance, rejects Card II and IX, the latter with the exclamation - 
"More color?” 





Future short Rorschach research may yield one of the following results: 


1. The short performance may prove to be entirely without any diagnostic 
value. 


2. The short performance may become a quick and practical sieve for crude 
large-scale selection, especially in combination with other time saving methods. 





3. The short performance may be revealed as a better diagnostic device than 
the usual method, eliminating forced, artificial responses. 


According to Hermann Rorschach F responses are less “fool-proof" than 
e.g. M responses, and D responses and can be simulated more easily than W respons- 
es. It is interesting to state in this connection, that the Wis increased by 
short exposure in all ten cases. 


4. The two methods may reveal different aspects of the personality. 


The short method may reveal a deeper layer, a personality picture de- 
nuded of its “persona”, less modified by super-ego and desire to appear in a 
certain way - caught unaware in an unexpected "candid" shot, or it may reflect the 
subject's reaction to pressure, either specifically to pressure of time, or to 
pressure in general. Some subjects may prove to lose control under pressure, others 
may intensify the use of their control mechanism. Thus the short Rorschach might 
develop into & more important contribution for defense work than merely a time 
saving device; it might help in predicting how subjects would react in tense situ- 
ations. 


Does @ projective performance given under unusual, artificial conditions 
enable us to draw conclusions concerning the subject's reaction to those very con- 
ditions when they appear naturally? If this proves to be the case, the diagnostic 
applicability of projective techniques is unbounded. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICITY 


Ph. Harriman, Ph.D. 


The publication of a manual of Rorschach theory and practice 
is certain to attract a widespread audience among students of this im- 
portant development in clinical psychology. When e new textbook is 
launched with a fanfare of publicity in a popular weekly magazine, it 
is certain to attract readers who may have heard something about the 
Rorschach procedure and who wish to further their knowledge. Such a 
book was announced in the Medicine section of TIME on March 30, 1942; 
and an article, illustrated by reproductions of two of the blots, pre- 


sented what purports to be a description of the Rorschach technique. 


No doubt, neither the authors of this new book nor the 
publishers can be held responsible for the misleading information con- 
tained in this popularized news article. It is most unfortunate, how- 
ever, that in the minds of many people the Rorschach method is now 


associated with the TIME article. 





II. 


IIlI. 











A report about the annual meeting of the Rorschach Institute, 
held on May 23, 1942 in New York City, containing abstracts of 
the more important committee reports, together with the Presi- 
dential Address on “The Modifiability of the Human Personality 
as Revealed by the Rorschach Method” by Zygmunt Piotrowski, 
will appear in the October issue. This issue will also contain 
the usual reports of the various regional divisions. 


Editor's note:- The co-author of the article “Some Principles 

of Gestalt Psychology in the Rorschach Expériment” in Volume VI, ' 
Issue I, pages 1-12, mentioned as "E. Fromm, Ph.D.” is Dr. 

Erica 0. Fromm. She is also the co-author of the paper mentioned 


on page 8, line 13, and in the bibliography on page 15, under 
No. 14. 


The Committee on Publications of the Rorschach Institute proposed 
the following resolution, which was adopted by the members at 
the annual meeting of the Institute, May 23, 1942: 


The Rorschach Institute is unqualifiedly opposed to the 
reproduction of the Rorschach Ink-blots in magazine 
articles, whether they be popular or scientific period- vsaaad 
icals, end whether they be intended for the lay public ?P 
or for professional readers. 
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